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Foreword 


In January 1966, the Division of Research and Program Develop- 
ment, under the direction of Peter H. Armacost, initiated a study of 
certain convictions and values of student personnel administrators. Us- 
ing that study as a foundation, the Division developed the present in- 
vestigation, focusing on the assumptions and beliefs not only of stud- 
ent personnel administrators, but of certain other members of the ac- 
ademic community. An attempt was made, as well, to determine how 
members of the academic community currently perceive the role, con- 
victions, and perspectives of the dean of students. 

For some time, it has been clear to the Division that institutions, 
finding themselves increasingly in a state of conflict over crucial is- 
sues — much of it centering on the supposed assumptions and 
beliefs of members of the academic community — might find such 
information helpful. It has seemed that a greater understanding (of 
values, assumptions, etc.) on the part of the dean of students in par- 
ticular would, at times, help him to make necessary adjustments in 
his own behavior and understand how to relate more effectively to 
other members of the academic community. It has seemed obvious 
to the Division that members of the academic community have var- 
ing perceptions of the role and function of the dean, and that these 
perceptions interfere with his ability to contribute to the learning 
process. 

This study, then, was initiated in September 1968. It was designed 
and implemented by the writers with the assistance of the Division, 
using the instrument created for the 1966 study as a jumping-off 
point. Dr. Appleton and Dr. Birch did the essential computer program- 
ing and the statistical analyses; all three writers were responsible 
for analyzing the data and preparing this report. 

The study could not have been completed without the support of a 
NASPA Executive Committee’s commitment to sponsoring research 
and programs aimed at strengthening the position of the dean of stud- 
ents in the local setting. Special credit, of course, must be given to 
the students, faculty, presidents, and deans who provided data, and 
we gratefully acknowledge their contributions. We are also indebted 
to Irvin J. Lehmann for his help in research design, and to James 
M. Peters for his editorial assistance in preparing this report. 

As is true of most research efforts, more data were gathered than 
could be analyzed, interpreted, and presented at one time. The writers 


have attempted to include those results that seem to have greatest 
implications for the dean in his daily work. The interested reader is 
encouraged to review Tables 5, 6, and 10-13, Appendix B, to gain fur- 
ther insight into data of particular interest. ‘The writers were also in- 
tent on publishing the document while the data were still relevant; 
hopefully timeliness will compensate for any omissions in the report. 

It is our hope that NASPA members and institutions will study the 
results and conclusion of this investigation and that it will spark inter- 
est among those members of the academic community who will read 
it. The effort devoted to the study will have been justified if it stimu- 
lates even limited discussion and thought concerning the values, as- 
sumptions, beliefs, and convictions of the members of the academic 
community, and of how they might better work together in the resolu- 
tion of important and critical issues. For “dialogue” — albeit on the 
basis of differences among members of the academic community — 
would seem to present a far better solution to conflict than the con- 
frontation politics of the manned barricade. 


Introductory Remarks: Purpose of the Study 


This report presents the results of a study of the assumptions and 
beliefs of students, faculty, college and university presidents, and deans 
of students regarding important issues in higher education and — 
perhaps just as important — of their perceptions of the role, convic- 
tions, and perspectives of the dean of students. An important, under- 
lying premise is that administrators, faculty, and students — with 
varying degrees of awareness — make assumptions and hold beliefs 
that determine their behavior in response to campus problems. 

The Division of Research and Program Development undertook this 
research for several reasons. It is obvious that members of the 
academic community have varying conceptions of educational purpose 
and issues. Students, for example, may perceive the primary mission 
of the institution to be quite at variance with the perceptions of in- 
stitutional direction held by the faculty and administration. The facul- 
ty may view the learning process differently than other members of 
the academic community; the administration may feel that conduct 
regulations are necessary and justified for quite different reasons than 
those held by other members in the institution. This would seem na- 
tural because students, faculty, and administration tend to have dif- 
ferent backgrounds, needs, and perspectives, and perform diverse roles 
in the community. The variety of perceptions of mission and means is 
a major cause of conflict at varying levels of intensity. In dealing 
with the resolution of problems one must understand the bases of 
such conflict. It is not surprising that opposing views on important 
issues generate tension and confrontation, but what is surprising is 
that institutions too often fail to recognize this fact in attempting to 
resolve or to understand conflict. 

Members of the academic community espouse positions on issues 
over time and tend to preserve such expressions as a basis for predicting 
future responses. Such predictions are natural (one might almost say 
they become instinctive), and are invaluable in human encounters as 
long as adequate data are available for making judgments. The prob- 
lem is that, too often, predictions are based on faulty data, and that 
1Members were: Thomas B. Dutton Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs, 
Oakland University; Walter Friesen, Dean of the University College, Wichita State 
College; W. Harold Grant, Associate Professor of Administration and Higher Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University; O. W. Lacy, Dean of Students, Franklin and 


Marshall College; Martin J. Meade, Vice President for Student Personnel Services, 
Fordham University; and Mark W. Smith, Dean of Men, Denison University. 
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there is an inclination to overgeneralize and to project behavior ap- 
propriate to one situation into others. Moreover, misperception of val- 
ues and convictions is a significant source of difficulty because it 
leads to blurred vision and strained relationships — unnecessarily 
blurred and unnecessarily strained. This, of course, makes it difficult 


to resolve conflict and to develop any basis for mutual cooperation 
and trust. | 


It is also possible that others may have reasonably correct percep- 
tions, but that the person who is the source-object of the perceptions 
may be mistaken in, or unaware of, how he is actually viewed. In 
essence, the contrast may be sharp between how he sees himself and 
how others see him. This can easily result in failure to correct inap- 
propriate behavior, which in turn can reduce job effectiveness. Inac- 
curate self-perception makes it more difficult to acquire the under- 
standing and elicit the dialogue essential to the resolution of prob- 
lems. More difficult, and it is hard enough to begin withl 


Thus, an important dimension of the study centered on a compari- 
son of the dean's assumptions and beliefs with others' views of him con- 
cerning the same assumptions and beliefs. In light of the prodigious 
challenges facing the dean today, it seems very important to the Di- 
vision that he understand not only his own values and convictions, 
but how others perceive him — and the possibility of variance. Such 
awareness seems particularly important because in the midst of rapid 
change, beset by campus pressures, it is difficult to keep fundamental 
values and principles in focus and to achieve a proper sense of per- 
sonal and professional direction. Pressures and demands on the dean 
of students require that he continually clarify and redefine his role, 
objectives, and convictions. ‘The task may be complicated by increas- 
ing diffusion of institutional objectives and programs, growing deper- 
sonalization, and fragmentation in the academic community. Yet, such 
self-examination must be undertaken if the dean of students is to 
survive and have a meaningful place in higher education. 


And very truly, the basic issue is that of survival, in an environ- 
ment that requires flexibility and the ability to adjust rapidly to new 
conditions. If the dean of students is to be effective in this envir- 
onment, he must comprehend the values and convictions that cause 
him to behave in particular ways and see how he might contribute 
in the greatest degree to the learning process. He must also be aware 
of how he is perceived by others and of role conflicts that tend to 
interfere with his ability to assist students in their development. Fin- 
ally, he must have insight into the assumptions and beliefs of other 
members of the academic community so that he might better relate 
to them and resolve mutual differences. 
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Design and Methodology 


Data for the investigation were gathered through a questionnaire 
developed by the Division for the “convictions and values” research 
conducted by it in 1966. This original instrument underwent major 
revision after an analysis of data obtained from the 1966 investigation. 
Further revisions were made after a pilot study involving 20 chief 
student personnel administrators. In final form, slightly differing ques- 
ionnaires were distributed to the chief student personnel officers, the 
presidents, faculty members holding the highest or a high elected 
position in the faculty senates or comparable bodies, the editors of the 
student newspapers, and the presidents of the student bodies of all 
715 NASPA member institutions. (See Appendix A.) The research ma- 
terials were mailed directly to the chief student personnel officer, 
who was asked to distribute the instruments to the other participants. 
Each participant returned his instrument directly to the researchers. 

The questionnaire used in the study consisted of items related to 
approaches to learning and student development, control of student 
behavior, campus governance, and the role and administrative style 
of the dean of students. The questionnaire was designed to elicit re- 
sponse from the participants about their assumptions and beliefs in 
these areas and also to determine the perceptions of presidents, fac- 
ulty, and students regarding their assumptions and beliefs about deans 
of students. Moroever, data were gathered on the dean’s perception 
of the criteria used by his president to evaluate his (the dean’s own) 
effectiveness and on the acutal criteria employed by the president. 

It is important to note that certain basic assumptions and limita- 
tions are inherent in the use of a mailed questionnaire in collecting 
data. For example, it must be assumed that the original intent of each 
statement is understood by the respondent, that each respondent an- 
swers honestly, and that the responses reflect the intent of the re- 
spondent. In addition, one of the difficulties in such a study is to 
account properly for factors of social direction that elicit responses 
more in harmony with their "social desirability" than with honest, 
personal beliefs. There can be no guarantee that the participants in 
the study were not occasionally influenced by factors other than their 
personal beliefs! 

Although the basic content of the instrument given to each group 
of participants was the same, some differences should be noted. The 


$ 


instruments designed for the students, faculty, and presidents asked 
the respondents to indicate not only how they felt about the items 
on the questionnaire, but also how they felt a dean of students would 
react to the items. In addition, both presidents and deans were asked 
to comment on criteria used by the presidents to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of deans. 

Data analysis included the tabulation of frequencies and computa- 
tion of percentages for each item on the questionnaire, and compari- 
son of responses by participant category through use of the chi-square 
test. 

Most of the items on the questionnaire required an “agree” or 
“disagree” answer, or the simple checking of a response category. The 
responses of the deans and presidents to the question on the cri- 
teria employed to evaluate the effectiveness of the dean, however, 
were open-ended. To facilitate analysis of this item, response cate- 
gories were developed as they emerged from the written comments — 
first by the three writers acting separately, and then in consultation 
with each other. 

Usable returned questionnaires totaled 2,043. "The number and per- 
centage of usable responses in each participant category is presented 
below: 


N % 

Chief student Personnel Administrator 458 64.1 

Faculty Member 430 60.1 

President 414 57.9 

Student Body President 394 55.1 

Student Editor 347 48.5 
TOTAL 2,043 


Table 1, Appendix B, presents the institutional affiliation by type, 
size, and region Íor each of the five participant groups. Also included 
as Table 2, is the analysis undertaken to determine whether or not, 
on the basis of these demographic variables (type, size, and regional 
location) the sample was representative of the total NASPA institu- 
tional membership at the time of the study. With little exception, it 
appears that the groups were representative, and that the results 
should not be ignored because of sample size. 

Chi-square was the statistical technique used to determine how 
closely the observed number of responses in a given category ap- 
proximated an expected theoretical distribution. The analysis was com- 
pleted on the CDC 3600 computer and the appropriate complementary 
data processing equipment. 

In certain portions of the study, comparisons are made among re- 
spondents which are not necessarily matched by institution. As may 
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be noted in Table 3, Appendix B, a defense has been mounted against 
this limitation. The analysis of results by use of chi-square, though 
not entirely appropriate, is the most conservative estimate of the real 
situation. 

Finally, for the purpose of this study, the title “dean of students” 
or “dean” was considered to be synonymous with “chief student per- 
sonnel administrator.” 


Analysis of Results 


Specifically, this study was designed to gather data in the following 
areas: (a) the role and responsibilities of the dean of students, (b) 
the student and the educational process, and (c) campus governance 
and decision-making. The presentation of data that follows has been 
structured around these three topics. In each section, data are pre- 
sented on the assumptions and beliefs of the appropriate category of 
participants, how their responses compared with each other, and per- 
ceptions of students, faculty, and presidents regarding the assumptions 
and beliefs held by deans of students. 

Few differences were noted in the assumptions and beliefs of chief 
student personnel officers when compared by type, size, or regional 
location. A summary of these data is included as Table 4, Appendix 
B, and some comment is included where appropriate in later sections 
of this report. No comparable analysis was completed of differences 
in the assumptions and beliefs of the faculty, presidents, or students. 


The Role and Responsibilities 
of the Dean of Students 


Basic Assumptions and Beliefs.2 Several items on the question- 
naire were designed to determine the current attitude of members of 
the academic community regarding (1) the degree of “committedness” 
the dean should feel toward students (as opposed to his other respon- 
sibilities), (2) the extent to which he should be a “helper,” or a dean 
for students rather than a dean of students, (3) his role in upholding 
traditional standards and institutional values, (4) whether he would 
violate the confidentiality of the counseling relationship, (5) his re- 
sponsibility to the president in situations where his own personal con- 
victions might run counter to those of the president, and (6) whether 
or not he should attempt to manipulate the academic environment in 
ways he feels might enhance student development. 

With reference to the first matter, a substantial portion of all of 


2See Tables 5 and 7, Items 1-9, 18, 22 and 23. 
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the respondents felt that the dean’s primary responsibility should be 
to help students, rather than to perform administrative tasks. It is 
interesting to note not only that the deans themselves indicated the 
most agreement with this position, but that the smaller the institu- 
ion, the more pronounced was the agreement. Presidents were less 
supportive; i.e., presidents more often held that “other responsibili- 
ties" should take precedence over the deans’ relationships with stu- 
dents. 

There was also strong support for the view that the dean should 
be an advocate for students, and that his role should be so construct- 
ed as to reduce involvement in conflict with students and make him 
accessible to them. But, here some differences among participants 
were worthy of comment. For example, student respondents were less 
inclined to view counseling and discipline as interrelated responsibili- 
ties of the dean. It appears that they feel discipline interferes with 
counseling and renders the dean less effective as a source of help 
to students. 


‘There was general agreement that the dean should engage in con- 
flict with students when he disagrees with them, although student 
body presidents, as a group, are less supportive of this position. Both 
student body presidents and the editors felt more strongly than other 
respondents that the dean should attempt to disassociate himself from 
unpopular administrative decision. They seem to want him to avoid 
conflict with students so that they can more easily relate to him. 


Another item on the questionnaire presented the proposition that 
the dean’s effectiveness is reduced by over-concern with “control and 
order.” With the exception of the presidents, about three-quarters of 
the respondents agreed with the statement. Only about two-thirds of 
the presidents agreed. Apparently, more presidents feel that main- 
tenance of control and order is a major responsibility of the dean of 
students, and that, accordingly, such activity does not detract from 
his other duties. 


Several items dealt with the dean’s role in the support of campus 
standards and values. Responses varied considerably on these items. 
One, for example, indicated that the dean should uphold sensitive 
standards that could not be specified in a code of conduct. About half 
the deans, faculty, and students agreed with this position, although 
there was less support among the students and faculty. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that nearly 70 percent of the presidents held 
that the dean should uphold these unspecified standards. They more 
often felt, too, that the dean should be concerned with the enforce- 
ment of specific moral standards. As one might expect, less than one- 
third of the students supported such a proposition; only 41 percent 
of the deans themselves preferred the “enforcer” role. 
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Should the dean attempt to influence students toward adopting val- 
ues held to be important by the institution? Students overwhelmingly 
felt that he should not. They indicated that such attempts by the dean 
constitute questionable behavior. The presidents, on the other hand, 
indicated strongly that deans should reinforce institutional values; to a 
lesser degree, deans and faculty members agreed. 


The respondents were also asked to record whether the dean should 
maintain the confidentiality of a counseling relationship. Not surpris- 
ingly, about 90 percent felt that one should honor such confidentiality. 
This concern for protection of the student is consistent with data al- 
ready presented on the commitment of the dean to student welfare. 

Another item on the questionnaire stated that the dean’s responsi- 
bility to his president should take precedence over his own personal 
convictions. Two-thirds or more of each group of respondents disa- 
greed with the statement, and the disagreement was most substan- 
tial among students and faculty. As might be expected, more presi- 
dents felt that the dean’s convictions should be subordinated, if nec- 
essary, and more in the direction of acquiescence with the president's. 


One additional item dealing with the role of the dean is worthy of 
comment. (It is also considered in a later section.) Should the dean 
manipulate the environment to promote student development? Again, 
there was substantial agreement with the statement, but there are 
some interesting variations. Generally, the deans were most supportive 
of the statement, the students much less so — not surprisingly, per- 
haps, since “manipulation” of any type by administrators, or The Es- 
tablishment, tends to generate negative feelings among students. 


In summary, what can be concluded from this study about the dean 
of students? There was considerable support for a role that (1) in- 
cludes a primary commitment to students rather than to administra- 
tive tasks, (2) avoids conflict with students, and (3) permits him to 
help students, to be accessible to them, to be perceived as a counse- 
lor and an advocate for students. There was also considerable support 
for the position that the dean's own personal values, rather than the 
dictates of a president, should guide his behavior. On the other hand 
students, more often than other participants, express greater support 
for a dean's (1) commitment to “the students,” and (2) his noninvolve- 
ment in control and discipline and value enforcement. Presidents con- 
sistently seem to attach more importance to administrative tasks, inte- 
gration of counseling and discipline, and the upholding of institution- 
al standards and values. These data indicate that deans function in the 
midst of widely conflicting expectations and, perhaps, provide a basis 
for understanding why deans experience role ambiguity, confusion, and 
sometimes conflict with members of the academic community. 
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Perceptions of the Role and Responsibilities of the Dean of Students.* 
The presidents, faculty members and students were asked to indicate 
how they felt a dean of students would respond to each of the value 
and conviction statements on the questionnaire. Some very striking 
differences resulted between the dean's actual responses and the re- 
sponses others thought he might make. Generally, the guesses of presi- 
dents were close to the actual responses of their deans. Students, on 
the other hand, frequently perceived the deans as individuals acting 
and feeling differently than is actually the case. For example, whereas 
between three-quarters and four-fifths of the deans, on various items, 
expressed a strong commitment to students, only about half the stud- 
ent respondents felt that the deans viewed this as a primary com- 
mitment. About three-quarters of the deans felt that their effective- 
ness was reduced by over-concern with control and order; only two- 
thirds of the students perceived that the dean would see it that way. 


With reference to the items on standards of conduct and morals, 
most of the other respondents indicated that the dean would answer 
differently than he actually did. The greatest discrepancy between his 
actual response and any perceived response occurred among the stud- 
ents. For example, students perceived deans as being more concerned 
with upholding sensitive standards not specified in a code, with en- 
forcement of moral standards, and with inculcation of institutional 
values than was acutally indicated by the deans. Although 90 percent 
of the deans would not violate the confidentiality of a counseling re- 
lationship, only about 25 percent of the students indicated the same. 
In addition, about half the students felt that deans would agree with 
the statement that responsibility to the president should take prece- 
dence over their personal convictions; actually, only 25 percent of the 
deans held such a view. 

In great contrast to the dean's actual views, then, students saw deans 
as less concerned with the welfare of students; less willing to engage 
in conflict with them; less inclined to disassociate themselves with un- 
popular decisions; less concerned that their effectiveness would be re- 
duced by over-concern with control and order, and less inclined to 
place personal convictions above responsibility to the president than 
the deans saw themselves. They also felt that deans would be more 
concerned with upholding conduct standards and moral values and were 
more inclined to violate the confidentiality of a counseling situation 
than was actually the case. 


Preferred Role of the Dean of Students in Policy Formulation. The 
respondents were also asked to indicate what role they felt the dean 
should play in policy development. As noted in Table 10, the majority 


8See Tables 6 and 8, Items 1-9, 18, 22 and 23. 
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of deans felt that they should determine policy in consultation with 
students and faculty; and nearly 40 percent supported the view that 
they should participate in policy formulation as a voting member of 
a campus governance group. They favored neither a purely advisory 
nor an authoritarian, unilateral decision-making role. Generally, presi- 
dents and faculty agreed with the deans’ position. Students felt, how- 
ever, that deans should simply provide advice or participate along 
with other members of the community in any decision-making process. 
They clearly supported a reduction in the authority of the dean in 
policy development. 


Evaluation of the Dean of Students’ Performance. Data were gathered 
on how the dean felt he was evaluated by his president and how the 
president actually assessed the dean’s effectiveness. (See Table 11.) 

In order of importance, the most significant criteria as viewed by 
the dean were: (a) relations with members of the academic commun- 
ity; (b) administrative competence and effectiveness, and (c) main- 
tenance of control and order on the campus. The criteria cited most 
often by the presidents, also in order of importance, were: (a) re- 
lations with members of the academic community; (b) administrative 
competence and efficiency, and (c) contribution to student develop- 
ment and assessment of student needs. 

The presidents placed more emphasis on relations with members of 
the community than the deans; the deans correctly perceived that their 
reputations in the academic community were most important to the 
president. In addition, more deans held the view that their ability to 
maintain control and order was far more important to the president 
than was actually the case. Few of the deans or presidents attach- 
ed much importance to personal values and character. 

It is interesting to note that the deans felt that relatively little 
importance was attached to such criteria as creative and innovative 
leadership, maintenance of campus morale, or contribution to students’ 
development and assessment of their needs. These items were recorded in- 
frequently by the presidents also. Can it be that many deans talk about 
the importance of these factors in their work when, in fact, neither 
they nor their presidents see them as very important evaluative cri- 
teria? Relationships with others, administrative competence and main- 
tenance of control and order are viewed as more significant, according 
to the data. 

Finally, nearly 10 percent of the deans had no idea of the criteria 
used to evaluate them, and about 5 percent of the presidents were 
not able to formulate the criteria they used in appraising the work 
of their deans. The deans’ responses ranged from “I wish I knew,” to 
"Lord only knows," to "I'll be damned if I can figure it out . . . but 
it's probably whether he likes me or not." 
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The Student and the Educational Process 


Several items were designed to provide some clue to the assump- 
tions and beliefs of members of the academic community regarding 
the student and the educational process. More specifically the items 
related to these questions: (1) Is it assumed that social maturity and 
value development are necessary concerns of the institution? (2) What 
is assumed about control and regulation? (3) What is believed about 
the need to personalize the academic experience? (4) Is dissent a ve- 
hicle for learning? (5) Is the idea of conscious manipulation as a 
educational tool acceptable? 


Social Maturity and Value Development.* With unusual consensus, 
the respondents believe that social maturity and value development 
should be integral parts of a student’s education. Furthermore, presi- 
dents, deans, and faculty members feel that the institution, by its 
programs and procedures, should manifest concern for these consider- 
ations. Though somewhat less sure, the students tend also to agree. 
Strong disagreement, however, becomes evident over whether a dean 
should attempt to “influence” students to adopt values held to be 
important by the institution. Over 80 percent of the presidents and 
more than two-thirds of the faculty and deans support this tactic; 77 
percent of the student respondents object to such attempts. On this 
point, students accurately perceive the dean’s response; they may be 
expected to view as indoctrination any great effort on his part to 
“influence.” Students do not believe the dean would agree that force 
and learning are largely contradictory. 

Social maturity and value development are included by all groups 
as objectives integral to intellectual attainment and, therefore, legiti- 
mate institutional concerns. All agree that maturity is attained to the 
extent that students are free to make personal decisions. The stud- 
ents strongly object to attempts to influence them to adopt a parti- 
cular set of values defined as important by the institution. 


Control and Regulation.’ In 1966, the deans who responded to the 
preliminary "assumptions and beliefs" study seemed very confused as 
to the essential purpose of regulations. In the present study, more 
than three-quarters of the deans and the other four groups registered 
the belief that the essential purpose of conduct regulations is simply 
to maintain reasonable control and order in the academic community. 


4See Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8, Items 14, 15, 20 and 23. 
5See Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8, Items 10, 12 and 18. 
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Deans who institute regulations “as a teaching tool” or “to prohibit 
behavior which interferes with student growth and development” will 
find that they are not a highly trafficked road. It seems that mem- 
bers of the academic community are giving less attention to regulations 
as an expression of a value system than was the case in 1966. Rules 
and regulations are more likely to be expedients and necessities than 
expressions of any such system. Only restraint essential to maintain- 
ing the community will likely be implemented. 


Further, with regard to control and regulations, strong disagree- 
ment is noted in response to the proposition, “Since an academic insti- 
tution is a community established for a specific purpose, the behavior 
of the members of that community must be restricted in special ways.” 
Eighty-four percent of the presidents agree with this statement. The 
dean and faculty follow dutifully along but fewer than half the student 
respondents agreed. (The deans from church-related and independent 
institutions are more supportive of “special” restrictions than are the 
deans in public institutions.) 


The extent to which external control is necessary is unclear from 
the results of this study. Do students develop better when freed from 
authority and, therefore, act (presumably) on the basis of personal 
judgments; or are they apprentices, not “full citizens,” and in the 
institution precisely to be influenced and directed in their develop- 
ment? Heavy emphasis on external control and force in policy devel- 
opment seems inconsistent with accepted concepts of learning and 
student development. The question remains: “To what extent must 


institutional policies respect the necessity for student experimenta- 
tion?” 


The Need to Personalize the Educational Experience.* All the re- 
spondents agree, overwhelmingly, that an essential ingredient to per- 
sonalization in higher education is provision for the privacy of the 
individual student; yet, only the president believes the dean is really 
concerned with this matter. The obvious question is, “What will be 
done, and by whom, to provide this privacy which the respondents 
acknowledge as so important?” Further in regard to personalization, 
the dean is more willing than members of the other four groups to 
allow that making exceptions to “policy” in the handling of specific 
student incidents will not constitute reinforcement of unacceptable be- 
havior. 


The deans have changed markedly on this issue since the 1966 
study when their response to the same item was split almost evenly. 
Paradoxically, too, the dean appears (to the other four groups of re- 


6See Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8, Items 16 and 21. 
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spondents and especially to students) to be much more rigid than he 
actually is in this matter. Only 37 percent of the student body presi- 
dents and 33 percent of the editors could fathom the deans agreeing 
with them that exceptions to policy in handling specific student inci- 
dents would not constitute reinforcement of unacceptable behavior. 
At the same time students’ interest in the “individualized” handling 
of their behavior does not detract from a concommitant concern that 
procedural safeguards (for them) be more elaborate and formalized 
than a simple expression of “respect for the rights and dignity of 
the individual.” One gets the impression that students very much want 
individual and personal relationships, but within clearly established 
guidelines of procedural due process. To honor both concerns can be 
difficult. 

Dissent as a Vehicle for Learning.” Questioning and dissent seem to 
lie at the very heart of the educational process. Because some student 
activists have carried the matter to such extremes, it may be sur- 
prising to note that 88 percent of the deans of students agree that the 
present climate of dissent, though unfortunate in some instances, rep- 
resents a significant positive development in higher education. (New 
England deans support this proposition most strongly; Southern deans 
support it less.) The students agree, with the concurrence of 76 per- 
cent of the presidents and 75 percent of the faculty members. The 
others, especially the students, do not believe the dean values such 
dissent. 

Manipulation of the Environment. “Manipulation” as an educational 
tool is not as poorly received as might be assumed. Some educators 
would argue that since manipulation occurs continuously anyway, it 
would be best if it were to occur consciously and by pre-determined 
plan. Eighty-five percent of the deans, the others somewhat less em- 
phatically, agree that the deans should consciously manipulate certain 
aspects of the institutional environment in ways which support or pro- 
mote development of the individual student. The results of this study 
do not provide the clues as to how, or with regard to what issues, 
this is done. 


All agree, however, the students most emphatically, that such mani- 
pulation should not include attempts by the dean to protect the stud- 
ent from defeats which the dean believes might actually promote 
student growth. There is a good deal of support for this position, of 
course. Heath, who developed a model of the education man, whom 
he chooses to call The Reasonable Adventurer, indicates that “some 


?See Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8, Item 27. 
8See Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8, Items 17 and 18. 
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students must go down before they are able to go up.” In How 
Children Fail, Holt emphasizes that one of the essential ingredients 
in student growth is the need to see failure as honorable and con- 
structive.!° Gardner, in Self-Renewal, clearly establishes the fear of 
failure as a powerful obstacle to growth. “There is no learning without 
some difficulty and fumbling. If you want to keep on learning, you 
must keep on risking failure." It is interesting that in the 1966 
study to which reference is made above, 71 percent of the deans agreed 
that there is no meaningful success unless the student has freedom 
to fail. “Today, deans seem even less concerned about protecting stud- 
ents from defeating experiences. 


Summary. It may be stated that social maturity and value develop- 
ment are believed by the respondents to be important dimensions of 
the institutional mission and integral to students’ intellectual attain- 
ment. Yet, students strongly object to attempts to influence them to 
adopt a particular set of values defined as important by the institu- 
ion. They prefer to emphasize the need for personal freedom to de- 
cide. A degree of privacy is called for, and individual consideration in 
making exceptions to the handling of student predicaments is not be- 
lieved to reinforce mistakes. Dissent is understood as basic to the 
educational process. Regulations are necessary simply to maintain con- 
trol and order, rather than as expressions of any value systems. 


It is important to emphasize, too, that the students seem to see 
the dean in a way very different from the way he sees himself. ‘The 
student believes that the dean will be negative about the present 
climate of dissent; that he will not be especially concerned for stud- 
ents’ privacy or freedom of choice; that he is less committed to the 
students than he says he is. In only two of the 15 items relating to 
the student and the educational process did students accurately per- 
ceive the assumptions and beliefs registered by the dean. 


sRoy Heath, The Reasonable Adventurer (Pittsburgh: The University of Pittsburgh 
Press, eae p 63. 

10John Holt, How Children Fail (New York: Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 1964). 
11John Gardner, Self-Renewal (New York: Harper Colophon Books, 1963), p. 15. 
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Campus Governance and Decision Making 


The degree to which various sectors of the academic community are 
included in campus governance and decision-making is of particular 
importance to all institutions of higher education. Faculty, students, 
and administrators are seeking greater voice in campus issues, and 
this is particularly true in areas where they have not, traditionally, 
been involved. Students today, for example, seek a voice in decisions 
pertaining to academic matters, an area traditionally controlled by 
faculty; some faculty seem to wish a stronger role in total institu- 
tional governance, controlled heretofore on many campuses by top 
level administrative personnel. As a result of increased demands for 
participation, responsible administrators are being forced to re-think 
local processes of campus governance and decision-making and to re- 
spond in a manner consistent with the best interests of the institu- 
tion. 

This portion of the study was particularly concerned, then, with 
the dean’s assumptions and beliefs about campus governance and de- 
cision-making, the comparable assumptions and beliefs of others with- 
in the community, and relevant perceptual information. 


Reasons for Student Involvement in Governance and Decision-Making. 
It is apparent that contemporary students are very much concerned 
about the role they should play in institutional governance and de- 
cision-making. (See Table 12.) Increased student activism and unrest 
can frequently be attributed to students’ need for a greater voice in 
critical campus issues. One way institutions seem to be responding is 
by appointing increasing numbers of students to important campus 
committees. One of the unresolved questions, however, seems to be 
the “why” of student involvement: Is it only because of increased 
student pressures — or do colleges and universities really now, believe 
that students can contribute positively to the decision-making process? 

It is clear from the results of the study that deans of students 
strongly support student involvement, not just because it has recently 
become the accepted thing to do, but because they feel that students 
are ready for this experience and that involving them results in more 
insightful decisions.? Editors and student presidents agreed with 
deans; faculty and presidents, however, were much less convinced of 
students’ maturity and ability to participate in decision-making and 
campus governance. Faculty, moreover, were more inclined to believe 


12See Tables 5 and 7, Item 26. 
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that student participation is good for their personal development, but 
of no particular value to the institution — and in so believing prob- 
ably illustrate again their traditional view of students as apprentices, 
rather than “junior partners of the firm.” It is interesting to note, 
too, that very little support was offered by any of the five respond- 
ents for “involving” students because to do so might lessen the pos- 
sibility of student/administration conflict. 


Perceptions of the Dean of Students’ Response Regarding Student 
Participation in Governance and Decision-Making. It is clear from 
analysis of the perception data that presidents were able to perceive 
quite accurately how a dean views the students’ ability to participate 
in policy decisions. Faculty members’ perceptions were not nearly as 
consistent with the deans’ actual responses. Students, unfortunately, 
tended to misperceive even more the beliefs of the dean. Whereas 
deans strongly agreed that students are sufficiently mature for parti- 
cipation in top level decision-making, 46 percent of the student presi- 
dents and 60 percent of the student editors participating in the study 
felt that the deans would not feel that students were sufficiently ma- 
ture to participate in top level policy decisions. Such misperception 
draws attention to a recurring theme of this research: Student un- 
awareness of how deans feel about crucial issues. 


In a second examination of the perception data, actual responses 
of presidents, faculty members, and students’ were compared with 
their own perceptions of how the dean might respond to the same 
statement. The analysis revealed the degree to which members of the 
community feel that their beliefs are compatible with the benefits of 
the dean of students. Again, deans and presidents tended to be more 
in agreement with presidents’ actual responses closely paralleling their 
perceptions of how deans would respond. Students and faculty mem- 
bers, on the other hand, clearly do not perceive that their responses 
to crucial issues run parallel to the deans’. 


To What Degree Should Faculty, Administrators and Students Be In- 
volved in Governance and Decision-Making? The participants were ask- 
ed to indicate who should be involved in decisions pertaining to (1) 
academic matters, (2) employment and retention of faculty and staff, 
(3) budgetary matters, (4) parietal rules, (5) student activity matters, 
and (6) adjudication of student conduct. (See Table 13.) 


(1) Academic Matters. The academic program has, traditionally, 
been one of the least acceptable, least “legitimate” areas within the 
academic community for genuine student involvement. On most camp- 


18See Tabes 6 and 8, Item 26. 
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uses, it has remained within the sole province of the faculty. Accord- 
ingly, faculty members tended to express strong views about their 
role and the role of others in academic affairs. 


As might be expected, the presidents and faculty members strong- 
ly supported the notion that faculty be the ones primarily involved 
in all decisions pertaining to academic matters. Some tendency was 
found for the inclusion of student and administrative personnel in 
matters dealing with curriculum design, particularly among the deans 
of students. It is interesting that less enthusiasm was shown for joint 
faculty-student-administration involvement in decisions affecting aca- 
demic standing and grading practices. Conversely, deans of students’ 
support for “primarily faculty’’ involvement increased from 20 per- 
cent on the item “Curriculum Design” to 32 percent on “Grading Prac- 
tices” to 33 percent on “Academic Standing.” And as might, perhaps, 
be expected, students supported joint involvement — of students, 
faculty, and administrators — in all decisions affecting the academic 
program. 


(2) Employment and Retention of Faculty and Staff. Deans of stud- 
ents, presidents, and faculty were very little inclined toward including 
students in decisions pertaining to the employment and retention of 
faculty and staff. Deans, however, were more willing than the other 
two to let students join with them in making such decisions. The deans’ 
position on this item was more consistent with student views. Presi- 
dents and faculty opted for “faculty-administrative with no student” 
involvement. 


(3) Institutional Budgetary Matters. Budgetary matters attracted 
no support for “only student” involvement, and little enthusiasm for 
“Joint academic community” participation. All five groups agreed that 
such things should be handled primarily by administrative personnel. 
Deans, however, did join with student respondents in providing meas- 
urable support for at least some student involvement in money mat- 
ters. Faculty and presidents, on the other hand, very strongly agreed 
with the notion that no students should participate in decisions per- 
taining to institutional budgets. 


(4) Parietal Rules. With respect to decisions on women’s hours, 
visitation regulations, and use of alcoholic beverages, deans, presidents, 
and faculty supported “joint faculty, administrative, and student” 
participation. The deans gave strong emphasis to “primarily student” 
involvement in decisions pertaining to women’s hours and visitation 
privileges. In a reversal of their feelings about participation in de- 
cisions affecting academic matters, the deans gave little endorsement 
for “primarily faculty” participation in all decisions pertaining to par- 
letal rules and regulations. 
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Women’s hours and visitation regulations were selected by the stud- 
ents, of course, as areas for “primarily student” participation. Students 
did tend to agree with presidents, faculty members, and deans of 
students that decisions having to do with the use of alcoholic beverages 
should be joint “faculty-student-administrative” decisions. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the area of parietal rules, use of alcoholic bever- 
ages tended to be considered by all five groups as a rather proble- 
matic area. Deans, presidents, and faculty, while desiring joint deci- 
sion-making in matters pertaining to women’s hours and visitation reg- 
ulations in residence halls, were not nearly as certain that students 
should be included in decisions having to do with use of alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

(5) Student Activity Matters. Near unanimity of response marked 
the questions on student activity matters. All groups felt that in de- 
cisions pertaining to allocation of student activities fees, student gov- 
ernment, and student publications, students should have the primary 
voice. ‘Though not noted in the published table, in the area of student 
publications (as contrasted with other areas of student activities), the 
faculty and administrators also gave important attention to “joint 
faculty, administrative, and student” involvement. This support was 
particularly strong on the part of presidents. They seem to be giving 
more attention to a need for an “adult” voice in working through the 
problems of the student press. 

(6) Adjudication of Student Misconduct. Student conduct — both 
social and academic — was felt by the deans, faculty, and presidents 
to be an area appropriate for equal participation by faculty, admin- 
istrators, and students in decision-making. The students, however, in- 
dicated that “only students” should be involved in adjudication of their 
own social misconduct. The first choice of all in cases of alleged aca- 
demic dishonesty was for joint community involvement. Interestingly, 
deans, presidents, and faculty members all gave some support to 
“primarily student” responsibility for the adjudication of students’ so- 
cial conduct, but they preferred "no student” involvement in academic 
dishonesty cases. 

Summary. The results of the study indicate that the dean of students 
is in the vanguard of support for decision-making processes which 
would, in some way, involve students. Moreover, the deans believe 
that students possess the maturity to contribute to the probability of 
more insightful decisions. Even the deans, though, in expression of 
their strong sentiments for a greater student voice in institutional af- 
fairs, are not unequivocal in fully supporting student involvement in 
areas which have, by tradition, been reserved for other groups within 
the institution and/or where information has not generally been of 
a “public” nature. Specifically, this includes academic matters, institu- 
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tional financial affairs, and faculty retention and selection. Deans and 
all others endorse “primarily student” involvement in decisions relat- 
ing to the student activity area. 


It is clear that anything touching the academic area raises doubts 
in the minds of all five groups as to whether students should have 
a significant voice. This has been one of the most difficult areas within 
higher education for faculty and administrators to accept as a legiti- 
mate student concern. Although indicating a need for token student 
involvement, particularly with respect to curriculum design, even chief 
student personnnel administrators highly endorse faculty and admin- 
istrative control of matters pertaining to academic affairs. 


Presidents and faculty members, although tending to be consistent 
with the responses by deans of students, deviated in their degree of 
support for student involvement, particularly as it pertained to aca- 
demic matters and employment and retention of faculty and staff. 
Presidents and faculty members seemed more inclined toward “no 
student” involvement in these areas. All five groups in the study, how- 
ever, were unanimous in feeling that students should be the primary 
participants in all decisions pertaining to student activities. Interest- 
ingly, faculty were more strongly inclined toward believing that stud- 
ent participation is good for their personal development and less sup- 
portive of their participation being of value to the institution. Faculty, 
as a result, tend to support the traditional view of students as ap- 
prentices rather than partners in the educational enterprise. 


Student presidents and editors tended to be more supportive of stud- 
ent participation, particularly in academic matters and the employ- 
ment and retention of faculty and staff, than is evident from the re- 
sponses by the other three groups. Students, of course, strongly sup- 
ported the notion that they be an active part of all university de- 
cision-making and governance and opted for at least some involve- 
ment in all institutional decision-making. 


The deans of students tend to move on a middle path, between 
students and presidents/faculty. It is apparent that they see them- 
selves championing the importance of at least some student involve- 
ment in essentially all institutional decision-making and governance. It 
is also clear that deans see their own role in decision-making in stud- 
ent affairs as part of a joint process, with others sharing in final 
decisions in either consultative or full voting capacity. It is apparent 
that the dean does not prefer unilateral decision-making status, nor 
does he prefer to serve in an “advise — but don't vote" capacity. 
In other words, deans of students support greater freedom for stud- 
ents and advocate greater concern for student needs — including a 
more significant role in institutional decision-making — than is now 
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the case; but at the same time, they would reserve to themselves a 
role in decision-making in student affairs that is in many respects 
“no less equal” than others. 


Summary, Implications, and Personal 


Observations 


Summary. On the basis of his responses to items on the question- 
naire, what can be said about the dominant orientations, the “char- 
acter,” of the American Dean of Students as he stands at the threshold 
of the 1970s? 

He expresses a strong commitment to students and their welfare. 
He feels that social maturity and value development are institutional 
concerns integral to intellectual attainment. He supports allowing stud- 
ents freedom to develop their abilities, to make decisions, and to ex- 
ercise their rights. He also feels that the counseling relationship should 
be confidential, that provision for privacy is important, that students 
have the maturity to participate in policy formulation, and that they 
should have a more significant role in institutional decision-making. 
Clearly, he expresses concern for the student and his development 
through provision for freedom to test and to experiment. 

Although the deans indicate that regulation of conduct is necessary 
and that counseling and discipline are interrelated functions, they are 
also sensitive to the implications of control as a potential deterrent 
to their effectiveness, to the need to protect the individual through 
due process, to the need to make exceptions to policy when in the 
best interest of the student, and to the importance of dissent in the 
academic community. In other words, they are quite aware of the 
“human side” of control and order. 

Yet, there is evidence of uncertainty regarding their role with ref- 
erence to the upholding of unspecified, sensitive standards, enforce- 
ment of moral standards, and inculcation of institutional values. There 
was substantial division among them over these items. 

In terms of personal “style,” the deans feel that they should enter 
into conflict with students when necessary. They also indicate that 
they should not disassociate themselves from unpopular institutional 
decisions; but they state that their responsibility to the president 
should not take precedence over their own personal convictions. 

Concern is expressed by deans of students that at least some stud- 
ent involvement should occur in essentially all areas of institutional 
decision-making and governance. However, they are more certain that 
students should be represented in decisions pertaining to parietal rules, 
student activity matters, and the adjudication of student conduct than 
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they are in decisions having to do with academic and financial mat- 
ters and faculty selection and retention. Deans see their own role in 
decision-making in the area of student affairs as part of a joint pro- 
cess. 

Generally, the presidents’ responses were quite similar to those of 
the deans. The president, however, is less inclined to hold that the 
dean’s primary commitment should be to the student. Moreover, he 
is less supportive of student involvement in all areas of decision-mak- 
ing and governance. He more frequently indicates that the dean should 
be involved in enforcement of moral standards and that exceptions to 
policy do reinforce unacceptable behavior. 


Although some differences existed between the deans and faculty, 
they were more alike than dissimilar in assumptions and beliefs. The 
only striking difference between the responses is with reference to 
the item on student participation in policy dvelopment. More faculty 
feel that students lack the background for such participation than is 
true among the deans. Faculty, in addition, were less inclined to include 
students, or for that matter administrators, in academic decisions. 


The student respondents feel that the dean should have a primary 
commitment to students; that he should engage in conflict with stud- 
ents when he disagrees with them; that he should disassociate him- 
self from unpopular decisions; that his effectiveness is reduced by 
over-concern with control; that he should not be concerned with en- 
forcement of moral standards; that he must not attempt to protect 
students from defeats; that he should deliberately manipulate the en- 
vironment to promote student development (but that his attempts to 
influence student value development is questionable behavior); that he 
should not violate the confidentiality of a counseling relationship, and 
that his personal convictions should take precedence over the wishes 
of the president. The students also indicate that conduct regulation 
seems designed to do more than prohibit behavior that interferes 
with student growth; that social maturity and value development are 
and should be institutional concerns; that exceptions to policy will not 
reinforce unacceptable behavior; that over-delegation is more desir- 
able than under-delegation; that maturity is attained through freedom 
to make decisions and exercise rights; that students have sufficient 
maturity to participate in policy development; and that present dissent 
is a positive development. 

More typically than other participants, students hold views that 
are divergent from those of the deans. On the whole, the variation is 
not striking. Yet, some important differences seem to be a matter of 
emphasis. ‘The students, for example, do not support as strongly as the 
deans the view that counseling and discipline should be related func- 
tions residing in the same person — the dean; or that on-campus 
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behavior must be restricted in any “special” ways; or that over-dele- 
gation of responsibility to students is more desirable than under-dele- 
gation; or that the dean’s attempt to influence value development is 
questionable behavior. Other differences between the two groups are 
less marked. 


The striking difference between the deans on the one hand, and 
faculty and students on the other, occurs over the perception — or 
misperception — of the assumptions and beliefs of that central fig- 
ure: The Dean of Students. With minor exceptions the presidents’ 
perceptions of how deans would respond to certain items were quite 
close to the actual answers of the deans. But the faculty perception 
data, although it does not show consistently sharp divergence from 
the stated positions of the deans, reveals some divergence worthy of 
comment. Faculty members, for example, seem to think that deans 
are less inclined than they actually are to: 


(1) engage in conflict with students; 

(2) view the interposition of large staffs between the dean and 
students as a contribution to depersonalization; 

(3) feel that attempts to protect students from defeat hinders 
growth; 

(4) prefer over-delegation of responsibility to students, and 

(5) support the view that dissent in higher education has been a 
positive force. 


Conversely, faculty members seem to feel that deans would be more 
supportive than they actually are of: 

(1) upholding of unspecified but sensitive standards; 

(2) disassociation from unpopular administrative decisions; 

(3) the enforcement of moral standards, and 

(4) the view that policy exceptions tend to reinforce unacceptable 

behavior. 

It is the students’ guesses as to how deans would respond to the 
assumptions and beliefs items that most often contrast with the posi- 
tions actually taken by the deans. The students saw deans as less in- 
clined than they actually are to: 

(1) beconcerned with student welfare; 

(2) feel that effectiveness is reduced by over-concern with con- 

trol and order; 

(3) see interposition of staffs between themselves and students 

as a cause of depersonalization; 


(4) view protective actions toward students as a hindrance to their 
own growth; 
(5) support over-delegation of responsibility to students; 
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(6) hold that confidentiality of the counseling relationship should 
not be violated; 

(7) see present dissent as a positive development, and 

(8) feel that students are sufficiently mature to participate in top 
level decision-making. 


On the other hand, the student respondents felt to a greater degree 
than was actually true that the dean would tend to: 
(1) permit his responsibilities to the president to prevail over 
personal convictions; 
(2) feel that he should uphold unspecified conduct standards; 
(3) prefer to play a role involving enforcement of moral stand- 
ards; 
(4) view conduct regulation as a means of maintaining control 
and order; 
(5) see exceptions to the rule as reinforcing unacceptable behav- 
ior, and 
(6) feel that students lack the maturity to participate in policy 
development. 


What are the causes of the disparity between the deans’ actual 
responses and students’ perceptions of them? Why, for example, do 
students see the dean as less concerned for their welfare and more 
control-oriented than he reports he is? Is it because the dean is not 
telling the truth? Because he is misperceiving his own role — or be 
cause, in fact, there are dimensions to the role that in the minds of 
students tend to blot out, or blur, the positive contributions that the 
dean makes? If certain aspects of the dean’s job generate negative 
perceptions, should these aspects be eliminated or changed in such 
a way as to stimulate more positive perceptions? Or, given that the 
dean is involved in control and discipline, should he simply accept 
the fact that a certain degree of negative perception will always be 
generated and live with it? 

The deans felt that the criteria used by their presidents to evaluate 
them were: (1) effectiveness of their relations with members of the 
academic community; (2) administrative competence and effectiveness; 
(3) maintenance of control and order. The presidents also cited, most 
frequently, relations with the academic community and administrative 
skills; but third most often cited the dean’s contribution to student 
development and his ability to assess student needs. Thus, the deans 
considered their abilities to maintain control and order as more im- 
portant to the president than it actually seems to be. Moreover they 
— the deans — felt that little significance is attached to creative 
and innovative leadership on their part, to the maintenance of cam- 
pus morale and their contributions to students’ development. ‘The presi- 
dents also gave little support to the leadership and morale criteria. 
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Implications and Observations 


If students feel, as the data indicate, that the dean is more concerned 
with control and order, protection of campus standards and values, cur- 
tailment of freedom, trusting students less, and making less of a per- 
sonal commitment to their welfare than the students would prefer, 
can that dean be a positive model and source of inspiration and help 
in students’ lives? If the answer is “No,” then the obvious question 
is, “How can a dean’s role be modified so that he exerts a positive 
influence on students?” 


Share Responsibility. As a beginning, his role should be redefined so 
that he alone is not The Protector of Campus Morals and Upholder 
of Institutional Values. If the institution feels that certain standards 
and values are important, their maintenance should be a shared com- 
munity responsibility. It seems obvious that the dean cannot really 
be neutral on matters of concern to the institution, that he must support 
institutional expectations, values, and objectives — but that he should 
not be the only one concerned with these matters. Too often, deans 
either have blindly accepted the role of enforcer of values and stand- 
ards or have had the role thrust upon them by the president or an 
academic community that has long since abdicated its responsibility 
in this area. 

It is probably true, and to be acknowledged, that many deans of 
students in fact, because of basic personality characteristics, con- 
sciously or unconsciously seek authoritarian, power-oriented roles. Yet, 
the data on the kind of role they would prefer to play in policy de- 
velopment — results of this and past research — indicate that most 
deans do not favor authoritarian job definitions.!* They seem to de- 
sire job descriptions that will permit them to influence policy develop- 
ment, but not dominate it; be accessible to students; be free to help 
students make decisions and work for their welfare. 


Rethink Role. How can the dean break out of the traditional control- 
oriented role and become freer to assist students in their develop- 
ment? How can the dean’s role be restructured in such a way as to 
permit him to reinforce institutional standards, values, and objectives, 
and yet be regarded by students as a source of counsel and as an 
important model in their own quest to develop their talents, refine 
their values and attitudes? First, he must press for community sup- 


14Thomas B. Dutton, Fred W. Smith, and Thomas Zarle, Institutional Approaches 
to the Adjudication of Student Misconduct, NASPA, 1969, p. 25. 
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port of institutional values and expectations, for participation by mem- 
bers of the academic community in decision-making, and in adjudica- 
tion of conduct cases. There is no doubt that under such arrange- 
ments the dean would have less formalized power and authority and 
that his effectiveness would depend more upon his intellectual capac- 
ities and personal skills. Certainly, he would be forced to acquire 
knowledge of the environmental factors that impinge upon his stud- 
ents, as well as of knowledge of student motivations, abilities, limi- 
tations, needs, and attitudes. He would be well-advised to know a good 
deal about the behavioral sciences and learning theory. 

He would also need to equip himself to function as a change agent 
who can create and adjust environmental conditions to achieve desired 
behavioral changes in students. To move successfully from controller- 
and-enforcer to leader-and-influencer-of-change, he would need to be- 
come an expert in human development; an educator whose special 
insights, knowledge, and skills permit him to contribute in fundamen- 
tal and unique ways to the development of students and to the at- 
tainment of institutional goals. He must also possess the ability to 
adjust, to change. This will require openness to new ideas and ap- 
proaches and the capacity to incorporate new experiences into old ap- 
proaches. 

He must also carefully examine his daily activities and eliminate 
those details that interfere with a leadership/student development 
role. If he is bogged down with administrative trivia and control 
functions, can he really expect others to perceive him as an educator 
— or expect the president to measure him against evaluative criteria 
that emphasize creative leadership, innovation, and one’s contribution 
to the learning process? There is little doubt that in some instances, 
presidents and the academic community can impose a role on the 
dean that is distasteful and that may make it difficult for him to be 
perceived as an expert in learning. But the questions bear repeating: 
Is the dean too accepting? Unwilling or incapable of demanding roles 
that square with his aspirations and principles? Evaluative criteria 
and role expectations will not change in a more positive direction un- 
til the dean can demonstrate that he knows what he wants and how 
to accomplish it. 


Clarify Own Values. The dean of students must reappraise his con- 
victions in light of the somewhat changed context within which he 
functions. He must know at what point to separate personal from 
institutional values. One may disagree with an “institutional” stance 
on a given issue; but as long as one can follow his own rules of life 
and tolerate the inconsistencies between his values and those of the 
academic community, he should be able to function reasonably well. 
Operationally, he should be able to reflect his convictions in his work. 
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but he should be careful to differentiate between influence and force. 
Influence and example may prove to be more effective devices if one 
knows what he stands for and behaves accordingly. 

Many deans seem not to have a clear conception of their values. 
Others may understand what they believe, but they fail to espouse 
vigorously their values out of fear of straining relationships. In a 
quest to establish rapport with students and faculty, it is quite pos- 
sible to hide one’s convictions; but is this not a great disservice to 
one’s self, and thus, by extension, to students and the total academic 
community? 

What should be the response of the dean when he is confronted with 
an important value judgment? First, he must examine his personal 
values and convictions and the values and objectives of the academic 
community. Secondly, he must move to a decision based on the results 
of his examination. Two factors seem important in making such judg- 
ment: (1) What course of action is most conducive to student develop- 
ment and the realization of institutional objectives? (2) What ap- 
proach is most consistent with one’s own values and convictions? Hav- 
ing decided where he stands on an issue, he must feed this viewpoint 
into the decision-making process and actively seek an outcome that 
has educational merit. 


This process of examination and decision-making is not an easy one 
because it requires hard work, openness, and the courage to act in 
accordance with one’s values. When confronted with a difficult value 
choice on an issue, it is easy to acquiesce, to reduce pressure. It is 
only human to try to avoid painful encounters by rationalizing a 
change in which one does not believe. But it must be answered: Does 
this change make sense educationally; does it conflict in a critical 
way with my own values? 


A case in point is the current demand of students for more free- 
dom in residence halls — freedom to make their own decisions re- 
garding visitation in student rooms, behavioral expectations, and other 
matters. If an institution accepts student self-determination on this 
particular matter, why does it do so? Is the acceptance based on a 
desire to avoid student confrontation or on a conclusion that this kind 
of self-determination contributes to the learning process? As dean of 
students, does one habitually press for evidence that an action has 
educational merit? Does one seriously attempt to clarify the impli- 
cations of an action as they relate to his own values and convictions? 

As parietal rules are eliminated and students have more opportunity 
for freedom of choice, both on a group and an individual basis, an 
important question becomes: What should be the role of the inst- 
itution in helping students gain the insights necessary to be self- 
directing in the creative, positive, and nondestructive sense? What 
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models and alternative value positions should be presented to stud- 
ents as they exercise the right of free choice? It is obvious that in- 
stitutions have granted greater freedom to students, but it seems 
that too few institutions have helped students to understand the im- 
plications of their freedom and how they might use it to greatest 
advantage in the long run. 

The same criticism can be leveled at deans of students. If deans 
can overcome their own uneasiness about increased freedoms in con- 
flict with their personal values, perhaps they can then take better 
advantage of their opportunity to help students make wise decisions. 
As parietal rules vanish, it is not possible to hide behind any manuel 
of restrictive regulations. The dean in particular must be able to re- 
late directly to students and to help them think through judgments 
crucially affecting their lives. If he is to be effective in this process, 
he will be a dean filled with new insights and expertise. 


Freedom vs. Restraint. The data gathered in the present study indi- 
cate that deans favor more freedom for students; but, are they will- 
ing and able to operate from this position in the decision-making pro- 
cess? Or do external pressures and personal value orientations make 
it difficult for deans to behave in a manner consistent with their 
beliefs? 

Deans must give careful thought to their position on freedom and 
restraint in learning, since these factors lie increasingly at the center 
of conflict between students and the administration. They should work 
to clarify, in their own minds, student relationships and student rights, 
freedoms and responsibilities, and how these factors relate to the learn- 
ing process. It is also important to determine precisely how one views 
The Student. Does one see him as a learner-apprentice or as part- 
ner in the learning process? What environmental factors should be 
maintained to facilitate the development of the student? What tacks 
can the dean take to “maximize student learning’’? 

The writers feel that although in many ways the student can learn 
independently and contribute to the academic community, he must 
function in an institutional context — which means with faculty in- 
fluence. Within academic and social boundaries, however, there should 
be maximum opportunity to discover, to question, and to experiment. 
This seems to be the best way to generate forces within the student 
that will permit him to develop his talents to the fullest and to 
function with independence and creativity. “If the student's incentive 
comes mainly from forces within himself, his desire to learn will in- 
crease with time, rather than diminish.” 

It is interesting to note that real commitment to student experi- 


15Joseph Katz and Associates, No Time for Youth (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 
1968), p. 438. 
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mentation and self-direction was not reflected in a substantial num- 
ber of institutional policies on the 18 issues examined in research on 
"Institutional Policies on Controversial Topics” conducted by the 
NASPA Division of Research and Program Development in 1966. 


. . . there was considerable emphasis, in both the policy 
statements and the purposes that underlie them, on control 
of student behavior and maintenance of standards of con- 
duct. It seemed that there was a tendency to establish pol- 
icy from the vantage point of institutional welfare, rather 
than student welfare.!? 


Such emphasis on external control and force in policy development 
as was brought to light in the "controversial issues" research seems 
inconsistent with sound learning theory. Can there, with such a com- 
mitment to restraint, be established and maintained a viable com- 
munity of learning? 

Freedom does not mean, of course, that standards, requirements, 
and limits should be cast aside. Reasonable restraint is essential if 
the academic community is to retain cohesion and vitality, and if the 
individual student is to avoid destructive experiences. But control and 
freedom must somehow be more effectively balanced in the curriculum 
and in the student's personal life so that his developmental needs 
are met and the integrity of the institution is maintained. This bal- 
ance is very difficult to achieve, and once achieved, the academic 
community must constantly work to maintain it. Perhaps the best ap- 
proach is to start from the position that protection of individual free- 
dom is primary, and that if one errs in balancing individual against 
institutional needs, it is better to err in the direction of the individ- 
ual. With such an emphasis on individual welfare, it seems more likely 
that student self-control and self-direction will be stimulated, per- 
mitting greater growth within a framework of social responsibility. 
The successful implementation of this complex balancing process re- 
quires courage to press vigorously for those definitions of student/ 
institutional relationships that are most consistent with learning theo- 
ry, student development needs, and institutional objectives. 

The data in the present study indicate that the participants are 
concerned for the welfare of both the academic community and the 
individual, but that protection of the individual and extension of his 
opportunities for development seem to take precedence over commun- 
ity needs. For example, although there is substantial agreement that 
conduct standards and regulations are necessary and that social ma- 
turity is an important objective, strong concern was also expressed 


l€ Thomas B. Dutton, James R. Appleton and Fred W. Smith, Institutional Policies 
on Controversial Topics, NASPA, 1968, p. 65. 
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for the welfare of the individual and for granting him freedom to 
experience defeat, to make personal decisions, and to exercise citizen- 
ship rights and responsibilities. Moreover, the data indicate that the 
respondents want the dean’s role to be constructed in a manner per- 
mitting him to help students exercise increased freedom. Students 
felt that he should make a primary and fundamental commitment to 
them, that he should not be overly involved in control and order, and 
that he should not attempt inculcation of institutional values. All 
seem to feel that the dean could be more effective in assisting stud- 
ents to use their freedom constructively if he were not burdend 
with the traditional control and limit-setting function. 

And if the dean does not perform this restrictive function, who 
will? Certainly, it might be possible to shift responsibility for adju- 
dication of conduct cases to a discipline committee or to an adminis- 
trative office concerned directly with campus conduct matters 
yet, does either of these models enable the dean to contribute more 
effectively to student behavioral change? 


Community Involvement. This study was based on the premise that 
a fundamental cause of conflict is various individuals’ and sub-groups’ 
tendency to take different positions on crucial issues. How does an 
institution cope with such diversity of viewpoint and continue to op- 
erate with reasonable effectiveness? —The answer seems to involve 
strong efforts to establish decision-making processes based on wide 
representation of the academic community. More opportunities must 
be created for students, faculty, and staff to debate issues and alter- 
natives and to exchange views. If the administration is conservative 
and unresponsive to change, such an approach would seem threaten- 
ing and revolutionary; but in the long run, community resolution of 
issues can lead to more productive outcomes. Active involvement of 
members of the academic community cannot only improve decisions 
and reduce destructive conflict, it can also boost campus morale and 
increase confidence and trust among its many subcultures. 

To achieve effective campus governance, an institution must come 
to grips with the basic reasons for involving students in decision- 
making and with perceptions of students’ ability to contribute in im- 
portant ways to the process of governance. The present study indi- 
cated that there is significant variation in the reasons for including 
students in policy development. Only 39 percent of the faculty and 45 
percent of the presidents saw contribution to better decisions as the 
primary reason for student participation; the faculty and presidents 
gave greater support to the learning value of involvement. On the 
other hand, about two-thirds of the students felt that students should 
be involved because they could add important insights to campus 
judgments. 
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Moreover, the study showed important differences among the re- 
spondents with reference to the degree of involvement of various mem- 
bers of the academic community in specific areas of decision-making. 
For example, students felt that they should have a major part in the 
development of academic policy and parietal rules whereas the fac- 
ulty and administrators did not feel that students should have such 
a role. 

When there are conflicting views regarding the values and degree 
of student involvement, it should not be surprising that students on 
the one hand and faculty and administrators on the other have dif- 
ficulty seeing eye to eye on the means of governance. In part, con- 
flict over governance stems from the institution’s view of the student. 
Is he seen as a mature, responsible person with the ability to parti- 
cipate on equal terms with others or as a learner who is in the pro- 
cess of developing and growing in capacity to make wise judgments? 
The latter view would seem to be the most prevalent position today. 
As long as this conception is held, governance will be a source of ten- 
sion in higher education. But, in the face of such tension, should an 
institution attempt to create a model of governance in which stud- 
ents play an equal or significant role with faculty and staff in a sub- 
stantial number of important decision-making areas? Would it be of 
benefit to the institution and the student to move in this direction? 
Would it strengthen the learning process and the quality of policy 
development and human interaction? Responses to such questions 
should help institutions to clarify the conceptual bases of governance 
and to evolve structures that are more consistent with educational 
philosophy and objectives. 


It must be pointed out that within the current legal structure of 
higher education, there are real limitations to the evolvement of more 
democractic patterns of policy development because a power of re- 
view and veto always resides in a governing board. Yet, it should be 
possible to reach agreements with boards that give primary responsi- 
bility for certain functions to community governing bodies. The de- 
tails of such agreements must be worked out over time and adjust- 
ed as conditions change. In addition, the degree to which boards dele- 
gate authority will depend on the character of each institution. Ob- 
viously, some schools — because of size, educational philosopy, and 
other factors — will be able to achieve a high degree of delegation, 
while others will be more restrictive. Some will achieve sophisticated 
community governments; others will retain stronger central adminis- 
tration, based on consultative mechanisms and arrangements that 
make the administration accountable to the academic community and 
to the board for decisions and actions. But regardless of the pattern 
of administration, there must be more active participation of com- 
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munity members in the direction and operation of the institution. With- 
out it, the institution is destined to experience open and potentially 
damaging conflict, reduction in morale, or decreased educational qual- 
ity over time — or all three. 
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Appendix A 


Questionnaires Used in the Study 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 
Division of Research and Publications 
AN INVESTIGATION OF ASSUMPTIONS AND BELIEFS OF 
SELECTED MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 
FORM A 


The purpose of this study is to gather data on basic assumptions and beliefs 
of selected members of the academic community regarding significant issues and 
concerns in higher education. The data collected should Ey institutions gain 
greater understanding of some of the sources of conflict and differences in position 
among members of the academic community, and how colleges and universities 
might respond more effectively to campus problems and strengthen their contribu- 
tions to student development. 

An zen dimension of the study focuses on perceptions held by members 
of the academic community concerning the chief student personnel officer's role 
and functions, and his assumptions and educational orientation. It is hoped that 
information of this type will offer a point of reference for institutions as well as 
student personnel administrators in evaluating the activities and practices of student 
personnel administrators, how they respond to campus issues and how they might 
more effectively participate in the learning process. 

So that respondents may feel free to be frank in their expressions, be assured 
that you will remain anonymous. 

When you have completed the instrument, please return it to Dr. Thomas 
B. Dutton, Director, NASPA Division of Research and Publications, 202 Wilson 
Hall, Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan. 

In view of the importance of the data to institutions and to student personnel 
administrators, your cooperation in providing the information requested would be 
greatly appreciated. 

1. Title of person completing this questionaire. 
2. Type of institution: 

— Public Liberal Arts College 

— —— Public University 

— Independent Liberal Arts College 

— Independent University 
Catholic Institution 
— Protestant Institution 
Teachers College 
Technical Institution 
3. Total Enrollment: 

than 1,500 

— ——1,500 to 5,000 

— — 5,000 to 10,000 

— More than 10,000 
4. Regional Accrediting Association: 

— _ New England or Middle Atlantic 

— — North Central 

— — Southern 
Western or Northwestern 
DIRECTIONS: 
Please respond to each statement by placing an (X) in the appropriate box de. 
noting whether you agree or disagree with the statement. You should respond from 
the perspective of how you personally feel about the statement. 
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INDICATE HOW YOU PERSONALLY FEEL ABOUT THE STATEMENT.* 


1 


= eS ps. T9 


The dean of student's availability and personal relation- 
ships with students should consistently take priority over the 
erformance of administrative tasks. 

asically, counseling and discipline are interrelated respon- 
sibilities of the dean of students and serve the same ends. 
The dean of student's primary commitment should be to 
the individual needs of the student. 

The dean of student's responsibilities to the president should 
consistently take precedence over his personal convictions. Yes 
The dean of students is responsible for upholding certain 
standards which because of their sensitive nature cannot 
be stated in a specific code of regulations. 
Even at the risk of jeopardizing his rapport with students, 
the dean of students must be willing to engage in direct 
and open conflict with them if he disagrees with their 
sition on an issue. 

n the interest of enabling students to feel that they have 
a "friend in court," it is important for the dean of stu- 
dents to disassociate himself from unpopular decisions made 
by the president, business manager, or academic dean. 

he dean of student’s effectiveness is reduced by over 
concern with the maintenance of control and order. 
In much of what he does, the dean of students should be 
concerned with the enforcement of moral standards. 


The essential purpose of conduct regulations is to maintain 
reasonable control and order in the academic community. 


Yes 





Yes _ 


Yes | 





Yes 





Yes 





Yes 





Yes |... 


Yes____ 


Yes 





. A significant aspect of depersonalization in higher educa- 


tion is the tendency of the dean of students to allow and to 
encourage the inserting of more “professional staff” 
between himself and students. 


The only justification for student conduct regulation is 
that it prohibits behavior which interferes with student 
growth and development. 


Since an academic institution is a community established 
for a specific p se the behavior of the members of that 
community must be restricted in special ways. Yes 
The institution should be concerned with the social maturity 
and value development of the individual student. Yes 
Social maturity and value development are integral to the 
student's intellectual attainment. 


Yes 





Yes |... 








Yes 





. Exceptions to policy in the handling of specific student 


incidents are likely to constitute the reinforcement of 


unacceptable behavior. Yes 





. Attempts by the dean of students to protect the student 


18. 


19. 


from "defeating experience" may actually hinder 
student growth. 


The dean of students should consciously attempt to manipu- 
late certain aspects of the institutional environment in 
be A: which support or promote development of 
individual students. 


Within the context of obvious individual differences in 
student ability and maturity, it is more desirable to err in 
the direction of over delegation of responsibility to stu- 
dents rather than in the direction of under delegation. 


Yes _ 


Yes 





ves —— 


Please note that the title “Dean of Students,” for purposes of this study, 
mous with “Chief Student Personnel Administrator.” 
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No 





is synono- 


20. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


Students attain — to the extent that they are left 

free to make personal decisions and to exercise the rights 

and responsibilities of citizenship in the 

academic community. Yes___ No 


. An essential ingredient for personalization in higher educa- 


tion is provision for privacy of the individual student. Yes___ No___ 
Except for considerations of safety, there is no justification 

for the dean of students to violate the confidentiality of a 

counseling relationship. Yes___ No 
Attempts by deans of students to influence students to 

adopt values held to be important by the institution are 

questionable behaviors. Yes____ No 


The essential ingredients of procedural due process are 

nothing more than a natural expression of the college's 

respect and concern for the individual student. Yes___ No 
Students by their nature desire liberalization of 

campus regulations. Yes No 
Students should not be involved in top level institutional 

policy decisions because they lack sufficient maturity. Yes No 
Although the results have been unfortunate in some 

instances, the present climate of dissent represents a 

significant positive development in higher education. Yes No 
Rank in order of importance (1 = most important) the following reasons for 
involving students in policy decisions: 

———_4. Contribute to the probability of insightful decisions. 

— —b. Educate students for leadership and citizenship. 

— c. Satisfy the student's need for involvement and identification. 

— A. Lessen the possibility of student-administrative confrontation. 


























29. What role should the dean of students perform in the development in the area 
of student affairs? (Check one.) 
— a. Provide advice but not vote. 
b. Participate as a voting member of a campus governance body. 
c. Determine policy in consultation with students and faculty. 
d. Determine policy without any requirement to consult with students 
and faculty. 
30 - 31 
DIRECTIONS: 


Indicate by checking the appropriate box, the degree to which you feel various 
members of the campus community should be involved in selected areas of decision 


making. 
l. Primarily student 
2. Primarily administrative 
3. Primarily faculty 
4. — faculty-administrative with no student 
5. imarily faculty-administrative with some student 
6. Joint faculty-student-administrative 
30. Involvement in decisions affecting: 10 2 3 4 5 6 


. e. Use of alcoholic beverages. 


a. Curriculum design. 

b. Visitation regulations for residence halls. 
c. Women’s hours. 

d. Academic grading practices. 


— — —— — — — — w — 


f. Employment and retention of faculty and 
administrative staff. — an 
4 The institution's budget. 
. Student government and activities. 
i. Student publications and procedures 
Ped therein. ———WQ 
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j. Academic standing, eee 
k. Allocation and expenditure of student 
activity fees. € Dm 
31. Adjudication of: 
a. Student social conduct problems. _________—_ — 
b. Student academic dishonesty. ee — — — — — 
32. What criteria do you feel that your president uses to evaluate your effectiveness. * 


Please return to Thomas B. Dutton, Director of Research and Publications, NASPA, 
202 Wilson Hall, Oakland Universtiy, Rochester, Michigan 48063. 


*Forms B and C were identical to Form A with two exceptions: Both asked respon- 
dents to indicate “How do you feel a dean of students would react to the same 
statement?” for Questions 1-27. 
*Form C's Question 32 asked, “What criteria do you use to evaluate the effective- 
ness of your dean of students. 
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Appendix B 


Tables 1-13 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison of Sample with NASPA Membership for Goodness of Fit 


As is noted below, a comparison was made between the NASPA membership 
and the respondents by size, type, and regional accrediting agency. This analysis 
was made by use of Chi-square. 

One significant chi-square was obtained in fifteen comparisons. Only the returns 
by student body presidents do not compare favorably with the NASPA institutional 
membership by type. 

Further analyses, not reported in this publication, were completed to determine 
whether each of the five sample groups responded in a proportionate manner. 
That is, if no bias was affecting the response patterns of each sample group, the 
same proportion of response could be expected for each group. For example, it 
would be expected that each of the five sample groups would compose 20 percent 
of the response from public schools. An unequal response pattern was noted from 
the Protestant schools and from institutions in the North Central region. In both 
cases, a less than expected response from students and a somewhat exa ted 
response from the chief student personnel officer contributed to these differences. 
No other differences were noted. 

With little exception, it appears that the groups were representative of the 
NASPA membership at the time of the study. The results of the study should 
not be ignored because of sample size. 


Type! Size? Region? 
Dean of Students 1.39 2.67 .98 
Faculty Member 6.07 1.19 .94 
President 2.54 1.52 4.45 
Student President 19.77 4.56 1.97 
Student Editor 10.77 2.42 .86 


1df=4, X2.05=9.488 
2df=3, X3.05— 7.815 
Significant at or beyond the .05 level of confidence as determined by chi-square 
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TABLE 8 


Justification for Use of Chi-square as an Appropriate Method of Analysis 


It has been necessary to mount a defense against the limitation of comparing 
results among respondents which are not necessarily matched by institutions. The 
deans ‘responses on 8 of the first 27 items of the questionnaire, arbitrarily selected, 
were compared with the perceptions of his responses provided by each of the other 
four participants on the same items by three separate methods: 


a) Chi-square (X2) under the assumption that the groups are independent and 
the data uncorrelated (note same items, table 8); 

b) An estimate of the relationship between responses under the assumption 
that the groups are dependent and positively related: 






P ıQı P.Q: =" 


ni Ns n: 
where P, — proportion agreeing on given time, P, = P, 
P, — proportion agreeing on given item (smaller of the two) 











1 = = 1 


s = l — P, 
3 is estimated by randomly pairing 100 of each respondent 


o computed statistic X2 


total sample size used in random pairing 


c) An estimate of the relationship using the maximum ‘value that the correla- 
tion coefficient can reach given the percentages of agreement for the two 
groups — Psychometric Methods p. 359). This is the least conserva- 

od. 








tive me 
£. = P. 
UE ex Ll 
P,Q, P,Q: PıQı P,Q, 
— + — — 2 (f max) y — V — 
ni Ths ni ns 
P, 1 
@ max = — ° Y if P, = P. 
Q: P, 


If the results obtained on each item sampled enabled rejection or acceptance 
of H, of P, = P, in all cases (a, b, and c above), it may be concluded that the 


responses on the item are unaffected by the — of dependence or inde- 
pendence, and it is safe to proceed. In this instance the X? results provide the most 
conservative estimate of the real situation and are least likely to detect significant 
differences. If the results of (a) are not significant and Ae and (c) are significant 
it is likewise safe to proceed, but it may be concluded that the differences are 
underestimated and the report is conservative. If results of (a) enable rejection of 
H, of P, = P, while the results of (b) and (c) allow accepting the same hypothesis, 
it is not safe to proceed. 
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As noted below, in 22 of the 32 cases tested the results are unaffected by the 
assumption of dependence or independence. In 9 cases the X? results represent a 
conservative estimate of the real situation, and it is still safe to proceed. In only 
one case (comparison of dean with faculty member on item 26), it is not safe to 
proceed. 


On the basis of these results it has been determined that use of Wage perit 
though not entirely appropriate, is a useful method by which the results of this 
study may be añalyzed and reported. 


TABLE 3 
Justification for Use of Chi-square as an Appropriate Method of Analysis 

Items x, $ random pairing, ^ max 

Dean and President Item 1 ° 6.16* 7.80* 
2 NS 1.67NS 1.67NS 

3 ° 8.20° 8.00% 

13 ? 7.189 7.78* 

15 ° 2.189 4.55% 

25 NS 2.67* 5.330 

26 . 12.25* 9.80* 

27 > 8.75 10.00* 

Dean and Faculty Member ] NS 1.25NS 4.00% 

2 ° 5.00* 8.20* 
3 NS .70NS 1.67NS 

18 NS 1.33NS 2.86* 

15 NS 2.20NS 4.00* 

25 ° 2.42NS 2.86% 
26 * 1.60NS 1.61NS 

27 . 8.57% 5.27° 

Dean and Student President 1 NS 1.47NS 4,559 

2 NS .97NS 2.139 

3 ° 4.00° 6.67* 

13 , 11.70% 4.37* 

15 NS 2.22NS 4.00% 

25 > 4.90* 6.50* 

26 * 5.60* 6.20* 

27 y 6.339 7.609 

Dean and Student Editor ] ° 6.19* 10.00* 

2 NS .91NS 2.739 

3 ° 7.56% 9,339 

13 > 3.98* 5.55€ 

15 NS 1.10NS 2.86* 

25 " 2.67* 5.30 

26 * 7.90* 7.60* 

21 ° 10.23* 10.60* 


(1) Results and statements listed in more detail, table 8 
(2) In columns (b) and (c) Ho of P — Ps was rejected if Z > + 2.58 < 
-2. 8; OL — 01. 


(3) Significant results by means described 
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TABLE 10 


Preferred Role of the Dean of Students in Policy Formulation in Student Affairs 


Facul 
Dean President Mem 


Student Body Student 
President Editor 


Category (N—454) (N—401) (N—418) (N—389) (N—-339) 
% 
Provide advice but not vote Eg Lo s 36.5 41.6 
Participate as a voting member 
of a campus governance body 38.5 36.4 32.5 27.0 26.3 
Determine ei in consultation 
with students and faculty 54.2 55.1 52.7 36.5 31.8 
Determine policy without an 
requirement to consult wi 
students and faculty 5 3 0.0 0.0 3 
TABLE 11 
Comparison of the Deans of Students’ Perceptions 
of their Presidents’ Evaluative Criteria 
With Criteria Actually Reported by the Presidents! 
Dean President 
Criteria Used to Evaluate Dean’s Performance (N—632)? — 
N o 
Maintenance of control and order 80 12% 14 3.0 
Relations with members of the academic community 142 22.5 148 31.1 
Administrative competence and effectiveness 125 19.8 96 20.3 
Creative and innovative leadership 59 9.3 39 8.2 
Support of campus policies and objectives 48 76 42 8.9 
Maintenance of campus morale 45 7.1 30 6.3 
Contribution to student development and assessment 
of student need 60 9.5 62 13.1 
Personal values and character 5 8 14 3.0 
Unknown 59 9.3 20 4.2 
Others 9 1.4 9 1.9 
Total 632 474 


1 A statistically significant difference exists between the responses of the Deans 
and the Presidents at the .01 level of confidence as determined by use of chi- 


uare. 
2 N inflated by combination response. The first two responses from an individual 
were tabulated if more than one was recorded. 
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TABLE 12 


Principal Reasons for Involving Students in Policy Decisions! 
(First Choices Only) 
Faculty Student Body Student 
Dean President Mem President Editor 


Category (N—451) (N—400) (N—420) (N—391) (N—343) 
w ° % % % % 

Contribute to probability of 

insightful decisions 55.4 45.0 89.8 65.8 60.3 
Educate students for leadership 

and citizenship 31.7 43.0 37.8 21.4 21.9 
Satisfy students’ need for involve- 

ment and identification 12.4 9.7 19.5 8.7 9.9 
Lessen possibility of student- 

administration confrontation 5 2.3 2.9 4.1 7.9 


1A statistically significant difference exists among responses of the total academic 
community at the .01 level of confidence as determined by use of chi-square. 


TABLE 13 
To What Degree Should Members of the Academic Community 
Be Involved in Selected Areas of Governance and Decision-Making 
Student Student 
Dean President Faculty President Editor 
Choice % Choice % Choice % Choice % Choice % 
Academic Matters () @ 


Curriculum design 5 5 5 89 6 5 6 51 
Grading practices 5 39 3 48 3 55 6 44 6 45 
Academic standing 3 33 3 54 3 52 6 33 6 36 
ir and Retention 
of Faculty and Staff 5 39 4 45 4 46 5 46 5 39 
Institution's Budget 2. X» PE GM CBE Go MB ¿S 38 
Parietal Rules 
Women's hours 6 53 6 52 6 45 1 64 1 61 
Visitation ations 
residence halls 6 57 6 59 6 47 1 65 l 66 
Use of alcoholic 
beverages 6 59 6 49 6 46 6 49 6 48 
Student Activity Matters 
Allocation of student 
activity fees l 65 1 60 1 56 1 78 1 66 
Student gov't. and 
activities l 77 1 73 1 75 1 91 1 92 
Student publications l 61 1 57 1 62 l 88 l 93 
Adjudication of: 
la) Social conduct 
problems 6 67 6 62 6 53 1 51 1 49 
(b) Academic dishonesty 
problems 6 6 6 50 6 56 6 5 6 45 
(1) Selection Code. (2) % = Percentage of respondents 
1. Primarily student selecting the particular 
2. Primarily administrative code as their first choice 


3. Primarily faculty 

4. Joint faculty-administrative 
no student 

5. Primarily faculty-administrative 
with some student 

6. Joint faculty-student-administrative 
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